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THE HERALD. 
“PEN AND INK SKETCHES.” 


A door neighbor has loaned me “ The 
Boston Atlas,” a great pursy sheet, as| 
broad as a bed quilt. I, of course, have to 
borrow such sheets, when I would look in- 


i | 
They would | 


10 them,—which is not often. 
not exchange with The Herald of Freedom, | 
if it should be proposed to them, unless, | 
perhaps, for more boot than they are worth. 
I would not exchange even, with the Atlas, 
or any other of their great political winding 
sheets, unless for the purpose of aflording 


some haunter of their reading rooms, oppor- 


; ; a 
tunity of glancing at a sincere and earnest 


paper. Some of them might be benefited by | 
it. Political reading rooms are not the | 
ground into which to cast Anti-Slavery | 


They are less ungenial, to be sure, | 


seed. 
than ecclesiastical reading rooms—-for the | 
genius that presides over them, in hostility 
to freedom, is only human. In the Eccle- 
siastical Reading Room the tyraat Genius 
is divine. Human despotism is capable of | 


being reformed. [would swap even with | 


NO. CCCCLXXXIX. 





| level with him, ia his life time. 


He went sneering 
| through tife,as unsympathizing as a meteor 
night. He had 
| : gah 

| no friends, and was nobody’s friend. That 


| was, he had none. 
|that shoots on a winter 


| poor Fletcher was his slave—and only wor- 
| Shipped him—nrot loved him. Byron’s poetry 
| mitigated his Lordship,—but could not cure 


\it. He was more of a Lord, than a Poet— 


great poet ashe was. He was born a Lord, 


and had that accursed aristocracy born into 
|him, that curl’d his beautiful upper lip all 
ihis life time, and sneered about itafter he 
The Sketcher did not seem to 
know what ailed the “nose.” I guess it 
was turned up by the distorting influence 
of Aristocracy and Lordship. If the Sketch- 


| 
was dead. 


ler is an Englishman, he would worship it 
on that account. They have a religious 
veneration for Lordship, in England. For 
my part, I merely detest it. There is noth- 
have it 


ing endurable init. I would not 


about. 
They would not let poor Byron’s clay in- 
{to Westminster Abbey—the pious English. 


| They letin Thomas Campbell’s,I see,which 
| - Y ’ 
| was well,—for Campbell was a Poet, every | 


His 


bull-dog glory, on the sea,—but poetry flam- 


inch of bim. themes were Britain’s 


ed in every line of him. They buried his | 
clay in the same grave, it is said, with bel- 
ligerent old Sam Johnson’s. I have seen | 
where they lay, in “ Poet's Corner, ” in that | 
old Abbey. Johnson andGarrick there,side by | 
side. I stood upon their Slabs-—one toot on | 
Johnson and the other on Garrick,—for } 
the surly old moralist had to lay with | 
“Davy,” at last, though be scorned toon a 


I stood on | 





the Atlas, if they would,—rather than read | 
a borrowed paper. But they would’nt, I | 
Any how, I have in my handa bor- | 


in | 


1 
j 


guess. 
rowed Atlas.—and have read an article 
it, under the heading at top of this one, 
which stirs up my old fancy for the poets. | 
I have almost forgotten them, in the burly | 

Yet the | 
They are 


| 
| 


of anti-slavery labors and trials. 
Puets ought aot to be forgotten. 
Anti-Slavery, themselves, alimost all of | 


them. Folks are obliged to be, when they 


write poctry. Slavery or pro-slavery can- | 
not flow in poetical numbers. 
I do not 


They have 


to issue in ragged prose. now re- 


member any poetry on the side of Slavery, | 
‘There have beer rhymes,in behalt of Tyran- | 
ny, such as that miserable, doggerel Hudi- | 


liberty made under Cromwell, It was 


thyme, and had witin it,—but it was’ot 
poetry. 
eagle name, tocall itso. Poetry is a moun- 


tain spirit,—or a desert one,—or an ocean, 


Something vast and majestic in it,—com-| me admission to the chamber where the | 224 worthy of consideration, be thrown entirely 


porting only with the genius of Liberty. 


All the Poets are to be ranked, | here ven- | 


ture (perhaps rashly,) to say, on the side of 
Liberty. 
* Pen 
interviews—“ evenings’ 
—with the great modern English poets,— 
He seems 


Ink Sketches,” are o 


’ 


and 
and * breakfasts,” 


by a correspondent of the Atlas. 


to be an Englishman,—and, by his writing | 


and the facts he mentions of intimacy with 
the poets and writers of England, to have 
enjoyed some consideration among them. 
Writing here for pay, I suppose. Poor fel- 
low, { hope he will get some. I wonder if 
they would pay, any of them, for Truth. 
Important, reformatory, moral truth, | mean. 
‘Pen and Ink Sketches” are true enough, I 
presume-—but they are undisturbingly so. 
They do not “ disturb the tranquillity” of 
any body. Editors will pay for such,—and 
they can afford to, ‘Their mercenary, torpid 
subsctibers love to read them, And they 
are better than politics. 

But I must come to an extract, which I 
thought I would transfer to our sheet, under 
a dearth of copy just at this moment. = It 
is a digression, the writec says, from 
“ sketches,” he was making of the living. 
It isa sketch of the dead. And one of the 
most daring, soaring, mighty dead of the 
age—or of any ages, Of Byron. Many 
‘unamiable points about him. English 
points. Lord points. Iam sorry he was 
aLord. {t wasa great misfortune, to him 
and to poetry. It was the occasion, doubt- 
less, of that misanthropy that streams cold- 
ly throagh his poetry, —like the ‘sun 
of the sleepless,” he somewhere mentions, 
“which shines,but warms not,with its pow- 
‘erless rays.” 


i ‘* Florida,” was removed to the 


both of them, and looked at Shakespeare's | 


that 
John Gay and Oliver Gold- 


bust in half-relief on the wall of 
Poet’sGallery. 


smith and Joseph Addison were of the com- 


pany. John Dryden stood off, in the rear, 


But I} 


in a duskierregion of the Abbey. 
must break off. 
a little corner of The Herald of Freedom,— 


We will give Byron’s body | 


if they would not let it into Poet’sCorner, in 
Westminster Abbey. They have not a big- 
ger poet in it--my way of thinking. 

In the month of July, 1824, the body of 


} Lord Byron was brought from Missolonghi 


to England, and on being landed from the | 
house of | 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, who then resided | 
in Great George street, Westminster. At 

| 


the house of Sir Edward it lay in state for | 


jon hiscoffin-lid. After the !ying in state | 
| had terminated, it was found necessary to | 
| remove the body, for the purpose of placing | 


It would be a profanation of that| it in a better constructed leaden coffin than | but one idea. Some particular thing will interest 


that which had been prepared in Greece. | 
| A friend of mine happened to know the | 
| undertaker, and kindly offered to procure | 


| removal of the body was to be effected—an | 
offer which, I need not say, I gladly accep- 
jted. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the | 
|eleventh of July, | proceeded to Sir Edward | 
| Knatehbull’s, and found three or four gen- 
|tlemen, attracted thither, like myself, to 
| witness the solemn face of the poet, for the 

| 


‘ last time,ere it should be shut up in the dark- 
|ness of death, Mr. 
| the ** Pleasures of Memory,” Mr. now Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, and John Hanson, 
Esq., (the two latter Lord Byron’s execu- 


togers, the author of 
” 


I did not learn, were present. | 

The body lay in the large drawing room, | 
on the first story, which was hung with 
black cloth and lighted with wax candles. 
Soon after my arrival the work of opening 
the coffin commenced. This was soon | 
eflectec, and when the last covering was | 
removed, we beheld the face of the illus- | 
trious dead, 


** All cold and all serene.”’ 


Were I to live a thousand years, 1 should 
never, never forget that moment. For 
years I had been intimgte with the mind of 
Byron. His wondrous works had thrown | 
a charm around my daily paths, and with 
all the enthusiasm of youth I had almost 
jadored his genius. With his teatures, 
| through the medium of paintings, I had 
| deen familiar from my boyhood ; and now, 
far more beautiful, even in death, than my | 
most vivid fancy had ever pictured, there | 
they lav in marble repose. 

The body was not attired in that most 
‘awful of habiliments—a shroud. It was | 
wrapped in a blue cloth cloak, and the | 
throat and head were uncovered. The for- 
mer was beautifully moulded. The | 
head of the poet was covered with short | 
crisp, curling locks, slightly streaked with | 
grey hairs, especially over the temples, 


{ 


} 


| 


| formance of the office of removal, I noticed 
| one—a tall, thin man, who spoke little, and 


| gave mea luck of his hair. 


| were blessed with 


| had a drum to beat upon they would be so far a- 


| beyond the 





which were ample aud free from hair, as | 
we see in the portraits. The face had noth | 
ing of the appearance of death about it—it 
was neither sunken nor discolored in the 
least, but of a dead marble whiteness—the 
expression was that of stern repose.— 
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tremely large—it must have been so, to 
contain a brain of such capacity. 

But what struck me most was the exceed- | 
ing beauty of the profile, as I observed it | 
when the head was lifted, in the operation | 
of removing the conpse. Jt was perfect in | 
its way, and seemed like a production of | 
Phidias. Indeed, it far more resembled an | 
extjuisite piece of sculpture than the face of | 
the dead — so still, so sharply defined, and | 
so marble-like in its repose. I caught the | 
view of it but fora moment; yet it was| 


long enough to have it stamped upon my | 
memory as 
** A thing of beauty,” 

» |} 


which poor Keats tel]s us is ‘‘a joy forever. 
[t is indeed a melancholy joy to me to have 
gazed upon the silent poet. As Washing- 
ton Irving says of the old sexton, who crept | 
into the vault where Shakspeare was en- 
tombed, and beheld there the dust of ages | 
—*"It was something even to have seen | 
the dust of Byron.” 

Amongst the persons engaged in the per- 


seemed absorbed in grief. He would scarce- | 
ly allow any one to touch the corpse—and, | 
with his own hands, he composed the bead 
in its new resting-place. The words, “My 
dear Lord!” were frequently uttered by 
him, whilst performing his melancholy du- 
ties. It was Fletcher—Byron’s faithful 
valet. This man afterwards told me the 
particulars of the noble Poet’s death, and 
Fletcher did 
not long survive his beloved master. 

I have deemed this little incident of suf- 
ficient interest to find a place in my ‘“‘Rec- 
ollections. ” 


Communication, 


ONE IDEAISM. 


This is no new ism. There have been from 
time immemorial persons who it would seem 


Many there 


ever have been, all engrossed in one subject, and 


but one idea. 
even upon that their views would be so narrow 
Iittle 


souls, a million of which might be suspended on 


and contracted as to remind us of those 


the point of a cambric needle, and then if each 


part as not to hear one another. But really, with- 
out any far-fetched illustrations, without going 
boundary of possibles, there are 
those the circumference of whose aspirations 
might well-nigh be compressed within the com- 


pass of a nut-shell. They appear to have one 


AS 


eye closed, and with the other look through an } 
aperture so small as to discern but one object.— | 
Their sympathies cannot go beyond the bounds | 
of their own fireside, or family, or the sect to } 


. . 1 
which they belong. There is many a body, and } 


_| two days, and was visited by hundreds of{ many a bigot, ‘so intent,’ in the language of 
bras,—pandering to the restored tyrants of | persons, who paid their last tributes to the | ype Child. « 
England, against even the poor efforts ai | genius of the mighty slumberer, by gazing | 


upon his important mission, that all } 
the world seems to him safely locked up withitt 
the walls he carries.’ 
There are individuals, not a few, possessed of | 
} 
them, in which they will be completely wrap- | 
ped up, and every thing else, however important | 
into the shade. Instead of giving every subject 
its due prominence, they are sadly wanting in 
well-regulated, well-balanced minds. 


We have all known men of a single princi- 


ple, some favorate ism or other, to which every 
thing else must pay obeisance, it being in their 
creed ‘first and last and middle and without end.’ | 
To them nothing is good, in faith or practice, in | 
which this darling idol is not the main element. 


To their diseased vision it is the one thing made 


tors,) and one or two others, whose names ( known in the Scriptures, found, say they, on 


almost every page from Genesis to Revelation. 
They condescend to no one,nor adapt themselves 
to human nature in its various windings, nor 
like unto the apostle ‘ become all things to all 
men;’ but every thing must bend to their wishes, 
and come within the limited circle which they 


mark out. Some preconceived partyism is to 


them the Philosophy of philosophies, of greater 


magnitude aud consequence than every thing else 
the 
sumptious one who dare controvert their selfish 


in the universe combined. And wo to pre- 
theories ! 

Such narrowness and contraction of mind } 
abominate ; tis at war with every principle of 
enlarged benevolence, and that charity and liber- 
ality which the gospel of Jesus inculcates. What 
we want is, to see hearts big enough to grasp in 
their embrace the whole brotherhood of man, 
every cause which has for its aim the bettering 
of humanity’s condition ; hearts that can over- 
leap State lines and geographical boundaries and 
become linked to a world of intelligencies. 

Oh that there were more in our world to sympa- 
thise with those upon whom the multitude look 
coldly and frowningly ! to recognize as brothers 
and sisters, not only the wealthy and honorable 
of the land,but the poor and obscure,---the slave 
in his chains, the drunkard in the gutter, the 
heathen in their degradation, the beggar in our 
streets, the outcast child of vice and crime, and 


Had he been a man, instead | How classically beautiful was the curved | the lonely prisoner immured in a dungeon-cell. 


‘of a Lord, and signed his name, human | upper lip aad the chin. I fancied the nose | These erring and degraded ones are our breth- 


“George Gordon,” iastead of that marble, 
wohuman—“ Byron,” we should have had 


appeared as if it was notin harmony with 
the other features, but it might possibly 
have been a little disfigured by the process 


ren, and by kindly words and winning tones of 
love, by extending a helping hand, may be led 
from the mire and filth of sin into the highway 
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but one idea revolving in his brain, whose heart, 
if he have any, is thickly encrusted with selfish- 
ness, let such an one, I say, wrap himself up 
in the mantle of his own short-sighted and con- 
temptible littleness ; but let not those of enlarged 
minds and expansive benevolence,who are ready 
to forget self for the suke of universal humanity, 
everlook anything which can have the remotest 
Of all isms One-idea-ism 


M. S. B. 


claim to sympathy. 


is the most despicable. 


Selections. 


NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY JOHN PIERPONT 


‘© To fall on the battle-field fighting for my 
dear country—that would not be hard.’’ 


Tue NEIGHBORs. 


O no, no—let me lie 

Noton a field of battle, when 1 die! 
Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head : 
Nor let the reeking knife, 

‘That I have drawn against a brother’s life, 
Bein my hand when death 

Thunders along, and tramples me veneath 


His heavy squadron's heels, 


Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings, 

The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight! 


I know that beauty’s eye 
{s all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine tlashes on the lifted lance > 
I Know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin rang 
in honor of the brave 
Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 


I know that o’er their bones 

Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 
Some of those piles [’ve seen: 

The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 

That to my country’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shore, 

The * Bale Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker’s Hill. 

Ay, and abroad, afew more famous still : 
Thy ** tomb,” Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
Aad which the waters kiss 

Thatissue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have } seea, 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, roved in green, 
That, like a natural Koll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 


Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honors grace the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 
The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout. 
But, as hiseye grows dim, 
What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 
The metiow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? 


Where the biue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 


No: let me die 


And the soft suinmer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 


My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave 
The world, whea round my bed 

We, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

Aud holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits,—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 


By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 


And in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame and honor have no power 
lo bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn gride the cup 
Thatall must drink at last, 

O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then let iny soul run back, 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
And see thatall the seeds 

That 1 have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 

Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven ! 


And though no grassy mound 

Or granite pile say tis heroic ground 
Where my remains repose, 

Still will | hope—vain hope, perhaps! that those 
Whom I have striven to bless, 

The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherleas, 
May stand around my grave, 

With the poor prisoner, and the poorest slave, 
And breathe an humble prayer, 

That they may die like him whose bones are moulder 

ing there. 


RESULTS OF FREEDOM. 
- The pro-slavery commercial press of this 
country, as it would seem out of sheer ma- 


licious sympathy with the old slavery be- | 
grimmed planters, nas been unwearied in| 
its efforts to misrepresent the effects of eman- | 


cipation in the British West Indies, It has 
labored assiduously to makea reality the 


raven-like predictions ‘incessantly uttered | 


by the bitter enemies of the measure in ad- 
vance. 


There never has been a time, however, | 


when the experiment as itis called, can- 


didly examined, would not to the last letter | 


vindicate the principles of justice, humani- 
ty and mercy, which were brought into ex- 
ercise by it. We are still glad to perceive 
by recent accounts that the evidence of in- 
creased prosperity is overwhelming. This 


especially so of Antigua. Thatis right. 
It was there that the full measure of liberty 
was awarded to the freed-men atthe out- 


| set, without the intervention ef the odious 


and senseless apprenticeship act. 

The accounts assert that there will bea 
heavier crop of sugar raised this year by 
One-third to one-half, than there has been 
in many years past—that rapid improve- 
ment is going on by the introductionof im- 
plements and machinery of various kinds. 
which of course supercedes hand labor and 
vastly augments the productive evergy of 
the community. Antigua takes the lead ip 
this particular. With 10,000 hands she 
produces, or is expected to, as much as Bar- 
badoes with 30,080 hands! 

When will a picture like this be applica- 
| ble to our own dronish slave States ? 

When shall we bear that they are introdue- 
ing improved ploughs, hoes, axes, waggens, 
| mills, &e. &c., with all sorts of labor-sav- 
}ing machinery ? When, that they are 
| doubling their crops, improving their style 
\of cultivation, and paying their debts? 
| Never—whilst one class are oppressors, and 
| the other are oppressed—whilst the meat 
| and bread are taken from the mouth of the 
worker to feed the idler—whilst the laborer 
| isthe sad victim of fraud and rapine. The 
| Jaws of nature are inexorable — Albany Pat- 
riot, 


CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN 
LIFE. 

Pleasant words! Do you knew, kind 
reader, how potent a spell lies in the pleas- 
ant word? Have you not often thought of 
its power to soothe—to charm—to delight 
| when all things else fail? As you have 
passed on through the journey of life, have 
you not seen it smoothing many a_ ruffled 
brow, and calming many an aching bosom? 
Have you not noticed it in the house and by 
the way—at the fireside and in the place of 
business? And have you not felt that 
pleasant words are among the “ charities 
that sweeten life?’ Ah! yes,and their in- 
| fluence has come over your own soul. Not 
| jong since, when you went bending to the 
earth, oppressed and weary with life’s man- 
ifold sorrows—when dark clouds have hov- 
ered over you, and the blackness of dark- 
ness covered you—when you were ready to 
yield in despondency the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and give yourself up to unmitigated 
gloom—wherx no object of life seemed de- 
| sirable, and even the friendships of earth 
| Were worthless in your eyes—when you 
would fain have passed the companion of 
|} your childhood unnoticed, as you met him 
by the way—oh! you can tell how, in such 
an hour, the sound of a cheerful voice—-one 
pleasant word has dispelled the gloom, and 
given you to the world again—a man—a 
hopeful, trusting man. You ean tell us 
| how like an angel-whisper was the kind 
enquiry of that companion, and how the 
tone of cheerful sympathy sent the dark 
clouds rolling from your sky, and, revealing 
the bright light of day, showing you that 
| earth is not a// a wilderness, nor man a be- 
iag utterly deserted to wretchedness. 

Or, when you came from the counting- 
room or work-shop careworn and weary— 
when your brow bas been furrowed and 
your thoughts perplexed—when troubles of 
| the present and anxieties for the future have 
crowded every peaceful feeling from your 
| heart, and when you almost dreaded to re- 
turn to your own fireside, lest the sight of 
dear ones there should increase your dis- 
tress—tell us what has been the influence 
of a pleasant word atsuch a time. Tell us 
how that, ere you opened your door, the 
sound of glad voices reached your ear, and 
}as you entered, how the troubles of your 
| soul were laid at rest; and cares, for the 
presen. and for the future fled before the 
pleasant words of your smiling children and 
| the gentle greeting of your wife. 

Or, when the ere of your spirit has been 
roused, and indignant feelings have reigned 
supreme in your breast—when the angry 
threat was just rising to your lips, or the 
malignant wish about to burst from your 
heart—what mighty spell caused the storm 
}so suddenly to subside, and spoke the tur- 
| oulent waves so quietly to rest? Was it 
| the whisper of a pleasant word that restored 
calmness to your tempest-tossed soul? Did 
the soft answer turn away your wrath ? 

Reader, we might write a volume on this 
delightful theme. Go where we will. 
| abide where we may, we feel its power. In 
/every place we find some, who have but to 

speak, and gloom, unbidden, unwelcome 
guest, departs in haste, and the raging 
waves of passion are hushed, as by His 
voice, who once said * Peace, be still.’ But 
they are'‘few. Among the multitudes of 
the earth, how small the number who ha- 
bitually and from prineiple speak pleasanily. 
You have met them. Now and then they 
have crossed your path, and | doubt not 
your whole soul has blessed them as it ought 
for the words which were balm to your 
wounded spirit. And did you not wish you 
| were like them? Did you not feel that 
earth would be a paradise indeed, if all the 
tones of that matchless instrument, the bu- 
man voice, were in harmony with the kind 
thought of a thuroughly kind heart? But, 
| friends while you thus wished, did you re- 
solve to add one to their number? Did you 
| determine to imitate their example? Would 
'1 could persuade you that it is your duty so 
to do—that henceforth you should make ita 

study. You think it a small matter requir- 

ing little effort. But l assure you it might 

ecst you many a struggle ere you could 

| learn to speak in pleasantness to all whom 
; you might chance to meet,even in one short 
day ; and if yeu accomplish it perhaps it 

‘ He A ’ " a 1 v > 0 
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pillow of rest at night with feelings akin to} 


those of spirits around the throne. 
Oh, learn this art yourselves, all ye who 
have felt its kindly influence from others. 


Speak pleasant words to all around you,and | 


your path shall ever be lighted by the smiles 
of those who welcome your coming, and 
mourn your departing footsteps. 

Mother, speak pleasantly to the little ones 
who cluster around you—speak ever pleas- 
antly aad be assured that answering tones 
ot joy and dispositions formed to constant 
kindness shall be your reward. 

Sister, brother, friena—would you render} 
life one sunny di ty, would you gather 
around you those who will cheer you in the 
darkest hour? Let the law of kindness rule 
your tongue, and your words be pleasant as 
the ‘dew of Hermuna,’ and tas the dew that 
descended on the mountains ot Zion.’ 

A ES SS SS A I A 


THE HERALD. 


‘¢ My soul is not a palace of the past, 





Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 
That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 


Then let it come,”’ 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1845. 
i ns oi j 
THE EMANCIPATOR 
Has a notice of the controversy carried on by the} 


Liberator against the Herald of Freedom. Lam 


| 
j 
| 
sorry to see a vulgar vein of taunting, indulged | 
in by the Fditor, It was not Elizur Wright’ | 
article. Ile is never coarse. It was Joshua | 
Leavitt's — who, with a good deal of sturdy | 
ability, is apt to be gross and coarse grained 
do not desire the Emancipator to sympathize wit! h| 


me, in the matter of the assault of the Liberator. | 


ee | » } * ¢ e ste a 
| tictan then—and an anti-slavery po 
| 
{ 


| slave. 


THE 


The Philistines need eat his. arm, 
| His eyes are out,and if his hair ever grows again, 
| they may ‘ook for his blind puissance, to be Jaid 
out on their side,—as an ally, and not as an en- 
emy. It may be, his sight 1s not entirely extin- 
His once brilliant vision, it may be not 
If not, he will 
That — 


no longer. 


| guished. 
wholly darkened, and forever. 
| recover, and Samson be himself again. 


let time determine. 





The Emancipator calls my remark that 
|** No Union with Slaveholders’’was a cry the 
iL iberty Party might utter,—as a ‘‘ fling’’ at that 
jparty. It was not so intended. My ling was 


at the political character of the cry. And I said 


tioning them, as likely to bring the political char- 


acter of it more impressively home te the enemies | ( 


of that party, who raise it. 
that the Liberty Party could utter it, consistent- 
ly with their expectations under the Constitution. 
They gould not utter it certainly at a presidential 


election. But I will here say,that with my opin- 


{ion of the United States Constitution, were I a 


the abolition of the compact. I should be a poli- 
ician should, 

in consistency, demand the repeal of the Union 
that binds the States to maintain the slave sy s-} 
jtem. One part of the compact certainly is, that | 


. . ' 
fugitive | 


the free States shall be no refuge to the 


But I have made a longer article than 1} 
intended. A word as tothe Liberty Party and 


I have done. I warred with it in New England, 


| because it was originally a device of the Church, | fourth page of his article, the morrow sun would | 


pil and herself. 


| strumentality, because it is not a moral effort. aot 


IL iberty Party man—I could go for nothing but 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; | } 


| volent, 


| crimes of which Foster 


HERALD OF 














body of Portsmouth, upon Stephen 8. " Foster’s | The Darsateed bona to this country, an 


pamphlet entitled “The Brotherhood of Thieves 


but Foster’s book does not receive much more at-| upon the Oregon question, but the war fever is 
y | not very likely soon to break out, as the debaters 


tention fromthe reviewer, than the text usuall 


does from sermons composed and finished before | talk as politicians, rather than as statesmen—atid 
for though the article occupies | the whole trouble will most probably be ended 


it is selected ; 


twenty-two pages of the Examiner, scatcely|by an application of ‘Toucistone’s method of 
avoiding the ‘* Lie Direct, ’’ viz: by an ‘‘ if; as 
An account of 


fifteen lines are devoted to the text, 
words to the publication of Stephen S. 
ticle is rather a plea in defence of the America 


by reformers. 


or in other 
The ar-| if you said so, then I said so. ”’ 
n|a speech by O’Connell, in relation to Slavery 
Church and Clergy, against the charges brought | and Texas,came by the same steamer. The Lib- published in The Liberator. 


FREEDOM. 


;’| account of a debate in the English Parliamen 


It is written with considerable | erator made one of his most scorching and wither- 











RICHARD “HILDRETH 


Has recently published a book, 
Morals,” which Was rudely and insolently 
condemned by the North American Review, 
and by O. A. Brownson. For since friend 
Brownson has resulted in Popery, he has 
grown inquisitorial and tyrannical. Mr, 
Hildreth has replied, in a letter of some 
length, addressed to his two assailants and 
The number; 
of the paper that contains it, was sent jp 


t 


ability, and I hail its appearance as a good | ing rebukes to the slave holders of our country.|me, at Plymouth, andI there made som 


omen. But Mr. Peabody is rather more of th 


I did not intimate | jssues, talks about matters having no connection | not take place ; the 
- ) 


with the point, and, finally, pleads 

shame and_= sorrow ”’ 

but ** in extenuation, puts in the essential imper 

fection and Jimitation of frail human 

As an answer to Foster's callon persons to qui 

their connection with the Church, the 
1 


asks—‘‘ Is a man likely to be injured in his char- 


acter, to be made less conscientious, less bene-j| 


less philanthropic, 
tian ?”’ 

No, certainly not. 
is it to be a Christian ? 
speaks and yet be 


Christian ? 


| ideal of a true Christian as portrayed on the 


I} to divert the storm of anti- -slavery from the pul- | not rise upon a slave owned by a professing C hris- 


I do not approve of it, as an in-| tian, for he there tells us, that ** he who follows | 


Christ’s precepts, and drinks in his spirit, 


[t would be fitter it sympathized with the other | Because, being political, it is military and com-| leave an enemy unforgiven,a sufferer unrelieved, 


side. I stand where the Liberator stood, when 
assailed by new-organization. 
triend Leavitt should exult, as a mere partizan, 
in the falling out of the Liberator with its staunch- 
est — its only true friend,—but | exhort him oI 
take sides with Garrison, against me. ‘There is 
affinity in their positions. 

Don’t let friend L. 


of attaching importance to the parties im this 


mistake me, (as he does,) | 
controversy—but let me tell him, there are prin- 


ciples involved in it, bigger than the heart of 


priesthood or politics ever conceived,—even the | stand by and encourage them. 


He can 


mighty principle of unrestricted Speech. 
carry on ‘his organ, without free speech. 
ical parties, of whatever name,may riseand fall, 


without it, in turbulent succession. 





cue of mankind depends on the deliverance of 


Speech and ‘Thought,from the thraldem of author- 


ity. ‘This deliverance is involved in the itil 
coutroversy about the Herald of Freedom. ‘To 
the controversy L attach, therefore, importance. 
Friend Leavitt thinks there is more, ina town 
election. 

Mr. Leavitt says I have flattered Garrison 1} 


diave spoken highly of hini,—and fervidly, and} 


in his controversy with New-Organization, Cler- 
ical Appellancy,Mobocracy, Colonization, &e | 


he bore himself gallantly and deserved all [ said 


of him. And when Joshua Leavitt and others un- 


dertook to supersede the Liberator,with a Board’s 
paper in Massachusetts—to play the tyraut and 
traitor against William Lloyd Garrison, as he is | 


playing them now against me—my note of re- 


monstrance was heard promptly from among the 


mountains where I dwelt. I honored Garrison, 


and I defended him, because he was right. And 


i 


if I defended him ardently, it was because he 


was basely assailed, and bore himself greatly in | ‘ 


defence, and because it is not in my nature, to 





be a tardy or a tame defender of the gallant right. 


I never flattered him. T could not flatter. Tam 


not cupahleof it. ‘There may have mingled some 
ideality in my panegyric. 1 will tell friend Leav- 


When IT s 


always Nnagine them done in the spirit and for 


itt the secret of it. e gallant deeds, I |‘ 


the purpose ,for which Jay should have per-| 
formed them, and it: fills me with admiration and 
imparts a ferver to my praise. LT did not call 


Garrison ** the Napoleon of the movement, * 

as I remember, or as Tthink. FE did, [ believe, 
Hlustrate his etliciency in the AntiSlavery move 
ment, by Napoleon's, at the head of the army of 


Italy, and asked, when the y talked of the need 


: , : * ' Slave Breeder 
of another avti slavery sheet in) Massachusetts 
’ } ! From the evidence Mr. Wise as forwarder 
while the Liberator was afloat, whether th , ' 
; to the Secretary of State, it) appears that Ney 
French needed another general, when Napoleon ; , reo - . 
. , . . uglaund vess Is, capital and me Hn, are actively 
wis conducting hereagles over the Alps Some- = | ; 
ae ; . engaged m the inhuman trade in human beings 
mae tot fimport, i 1 retiember, But it ® - 
= ; \nd it should not be forgotten in this connection, 
wW ‘ tion tNapoleou never oe- ; : 
; : that the etforts of the combined European powers 
cu] bP pOsillon eve in atorylestima ; ; ‘ 
to cheek as far as possible, this damnable com- 
thon, ' mn did, then, mine, encounter : 5 : 
: s este 5 tuerce in men,were frastated by the efforts oftwo 
mong and turnimg baek, as he gallantly did, wave . ; oe 
; vie % natives of your New Hampshire, —Danien |, 
after wave of the various types of pro-slavery, as . 1 
3 ; , ‘ . 
; Weressrer and Lewis Cass, The Boston 
they rolled against him. Twill) call him Napo- F 
| Brig, Sea Kagle, is mentioned in connection with | 


leon, now Napoleon ata later period than | 
7 t 
N ipoleon, after he| 


Einperot N poleon, 


home from Moscow! Attribute t, or not, as] 
V 


fj 


the campaigns in’ Ttaly 


had become on the way 


f 


you please, to any Austria ' ‘ any in- 


futuating influences of luperialism. But that 
expedition fo Wew Hampshire last winter, our | 
Napoleon will tind ita Moscow in’ his history. 
It is colder herein the clear blue heave ‘nsof o aie 
Anti slavery,to the petty despotisin of aristoc racy, 
than a Russian winter to the young Conscript | 
! Waterloo 
may yet be in the future,—but wil! oecur to 


W liam Llovd Crarris mm, 
battle with the Fy spirit of The Herald of Free- 


from the vine-clad hills of France 


. Cc 
whenever he pitches 


dom! They have not yet encountered. I warn | 
him, asthe Spirits warned Maebeth, —to be-| 
ware that encounter ‘* ‘To beware Macduff ¢ th 
The Star of the Liberator is set 
‘) ‘wation breathe freely and éxult at it. His] " 







long 'ocks are shora by the harlot of Corporation, 


against it with fixed bayonet, 


But the res- | voting it protection or extension. Still, as a reme- 


LETTERS 


efforts of Henry A. Wise, the American minister 


| . ; 
sed traffic, so as to avoid the legal penalty in 
case of detection. 
unknown to political fame, and while a resident 


in his native State, was never accused of making 


reer, exhibits a strange contrast to his great zeal 


and humanity as Foreign Minister. 


discrimination however, 


jand the owners of the Sea Eagle, have publish- 


teen thousand dollars for the Brig by a slave 


| dealer, which sum was five thousand dollars 


| othe r quarts 
slaverat any price. 
well acquainted with the practical operation of 
the commercial regulations existing between this 


| que stion of t! 
tence from their letter to show how they view 
the efforts of Webster and Cass : 


pulsory. But when Politicians, conscientiously | 


: : . | 99 
It is natural that | array themselves against slavery—not to protect | unblessed. 


the church—but to destroy slavery, Iwill not| 


war with them. 


join them. I think it an unfortr aate diversion of 





anti-slavery attention and feeling. But I do not 
regard it as an intentional adversary of the anti-| 
slavery movement. As to motive, it has a het-| 
terone anda highter purpose than any other} 
political party. [rather see men run with clubs 
to rescue a man out of the hands of ruftians, than | 


| 
I rather see men} 


in their honest indignation at slaveholding,rush to | len, are mentioned as proofs of the writer’s posi- 
" | 


Polit- | the polls and ballot at it,—or soldiers marching 


than guarding it, or 


, . | 
dy, I hold ita mistake—and where it derides 


moral instrume ntality—worse than a mistake— 


{ regard it then, as a mischief. And such rer 


Leavitt's Liberty Partyism, I think,—was. 


FROM BOSTON--NO. 


Boston, May Sth, 1845. 


The political newspapers the past week, have 


mtained a detailed and spirited account of the} 


it Brazil, in investigating the extent to which} 
American vessels were engaged in the African! 


Slave Trade, and the process by which charters | 


were negociated on the coast of Africa,—and 


voyages planned for the prosecution of the accur- | 


Mr. Wise is a Virginian, not 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


71 


an effort in behalf of the rights of the wronged 


f the Oid Dominion, and his congressional ca- 





Whatever 


nay be the motives which actuate his conduct 


in the present case, the facts he has brought to 


luced, together with his bold and impassioned | 
lenunciations of the enormity of the Slave! 


Trade, and his urgent appeals to the true phi-| 


lanthropists in England and the United States, | 


vill not be disregarded, It requires but little] 
to foresee that the best 


method of ending the slave trade is to end | 


Slavery ; and perhaps Mr. Wise will live to be 


sked to explain th ative deg e { it 1 


nan African Slave Trader, and a \ 


he name of a Slave’Trader on the African coast, 


-dastatement in the Atlas, in relation to. their 
esse}, and have fully exonerated themselves 


rom all guilt. ‘They say they were offered four- 


|more than coald have been obtained from any 


; hut they would not sellfher for a 
As these gentlemen are 


t 


ountry and’ England, in relation to the vexed t 


ight of search, I quote a sen- 
c 


We think it would puzzle Sir Robert Peel| s 


(Pe 
for instance 


l}ehurches have 


cated in a bad temper or spirit. 
1h ‘ . : : «ie a ; a , ‘ ae fp 
light, and the documentary evidence he has pro hold us guiltless, if our confession be, * We 


prayed not, we cared not 


done, are we 


the fear or favor of man, the 


tampered with, is never true 


of church furniture.’’ 


sivil and religious freedom—imen yearning after 
liberty. 


a subject of pity within the reach of his charity | Herald? 


writer putin his plea in behalf of the Clergy ; 
Politicians, as such. I cannot and immediately falls back upon the character, 
scholarship, and culture of the early clergy of 
New England, to refute the charges urged a- 
gainst the American Clergy of the present day. 


The writer thinks his brothers in the ministry are | 
>| ability with which he can talk, the book will be 
) 


|men of ‘* blameless lives,’’ not ‘* worldly men, ’ 


* industrious, ’’ 


form and mode of benevolent effort.?? The 


names of Channing, Ware, Whitman and Fol- 


tion. 


The writer’s statistics are very erroneous—as 
Y 7 | ¥ 
» the statement that the Washington-| eousness, Temperance, and Judgment to come.’ 


ian movement, ‘* 


the prayers, the cordial co-operation of four-fifths 
that | the matters he has undertaken, he retires from 


of the clergy of New England.”’ lso—** 


he slave-trade was suppressed by the most ear-| 


nest, persevering, sé ‘lf-de nying x efforts on the pi art) 


of the Church,’ 


ressed 3°? this will be news to Lord 


1} : 
and [lenry 


1 
already taken the first steps to 
abolish slavery. 


But,as I said before, it is a good omen to have 


men in the position of Mr. Peabody, contribute 


}such articles to the current periodicals of the 


|once meet the naked question, and plead ‘‘ Not | Davis is completely crushing. 


Guilty’? to the charges of Foster. He raises new | is for the present time at least, 


nature.’’ | 
it 
reviewer) .. .. % ° | 
| distinct from the one published about two years | 


by being a Chris- | 


I would answer, but what 


Can aman commit the 


cannot} 


Having spoken of the Church, the } 


and ‘* prompt and active in every 


has had the hearty sympathy, 


> mark the sentence—** was sup- 
Aberdeen, 
A. Wise. There are minor points 
jually erroneous with the two above quoted, as | 


for instance, that the Methodist and Unitarian | 


e| I send you a paper containing the entire speech. 


Bat Irish Repeal, 
a thing that will 
Cabinet of Victoria have 


t, O'Connell is powerless. 


The second series of Mrs.L.M. Cu1up’s, ad- 


| mirable ‘* Letters from New York, ’’ have just 


| been published. The present volume is totally 
since, and contains the letters originally printed 
| in the Boston Courier, together with many now 


for the first time issued. 


Child are read, and the extensive circulation they 





obtain through the newspapers, are evidence that 


al « 
’ | she speaks to a large audience,and that her,words 
This is the true question. And if 


}ity. Would that she would once more take the 


enlarged views, and liberal feelings into its col- 
umns. Was not one of the prime movers in the 
warfare against her connection with the Stand- 
ard, also THE one to whom you are chiefly in- 
debted for your recent troubles respecting the 
And how much has been gained to the 


| cause by both these manoeuvres ? 


I understand FrepericKk DotGuass has 
-| written out his life, and that it will soon be for 
sale : the book will give the real name of his 


| rnaster, and the facts connected with his history; 





,|and if Federick can write with anything like the 
| both entertaining and instructive, to the reader, 
and I hope profitable to its author. 


Yesterday, your friend Prerpont, preached 
his farewell discourse as minister of Hollis Street 
Church. For twenty-six vears he has been the 


} . . 
firm, consistent, and eloquent preacher of ‘Right- 


Nobly has he defended the Independence of the 
| Pulpit ; 





and now, having been successful in all 


| spotless character, and an undying fame. 


With what energy, spirit and zeal, he has con- 


ducted the twelve vears’ warfare in which he has 


been engazed, and how triumphantly he has sus- 


| 


hopeless ; and when at last, his course was en- 
dorsed by the tribunals to which appeals were 


made, and he had the power to force his enemies | 


. | 
day, and though to those well versed in anti-| enforce his rights, — these are now matters of 


slavery matters, it may 


but little consequence what these reviews say of 


the movement, still let the question be once an 
open one, and we shall soon see a great progress 
made in the quality and character of the articles. 
Even in the present case, progress is observable 
through the article. I quote a few passages, 
‘*Many seem to deem themselves exonerated 
from all duty to a cause, which they think advo- 
God will not 


for the down-trodden 


slave, because some, who called themselves his 
brethren, spake unkindly of us.’ Rather let} 
even railing accusations rouse us to self-examina-| 


}tion and call forth the questions ;—Have we 


doing for this cause wnat God re- 


quires of us? Or are we guilty of coldness and | 


indifference, where the word of God and _ the 


rit of Jesus deinand our sympathy, prayers | 

| ‘ 

\ 

Ifow many instances of the fi wing sketeh 
do we witness. ‘Once let a minister ina single 


t 


instance suppress his conscientious convictions for | 


becomes a mere time-server,and from a minister | 


f JesusChrist degrades himself into a paltry item 


[have written somewhat 


at length respecting this article of Mr.Peabody’s, 


or various reasons. 


a little paper-covered pamphlet is thoughtof im- 


yortance enough to attract the attention of a 


stately review. 


In a former letter, | mentioned that the North 


American Review had noticed Hildreth’s Theory 
of Morals. 
article was written by the same reverend gentle- 


I have since ascertained, that the 


nan whose initials ave attached to the notice of} to. 
Foster’s Brotherhood, in the Examiner. 


THe SovrHern LiTeRARY Review, for 


Jast month, in an article upon the History of 
C 


arolina,has a sentence which ata glance,shows 
he true distinction between the early settlers of 


his country. The Italics are in the original just 


as I quote i: :— 


** New England was granted to men jealous of 


The New-England charters were es- 


entially free. Noblemen, knights and gentle- 


muself, to invent a more potent shield for the} men,coveted wealth from southern climes ; there 


Let New-| manstealer and the pirate, than we offer to them, | the rivers washed out golden sands. 
needed 
liberty 









» our denial of the right of search.’’ 







The Curisrian Examiner f 


‘These men 
power—not 
southern 


plantations—not states ; 
estates—not homes. The 





uppear at first sight of 


conscience, once) 


ifterwards, he 


It very seldom occurs, that | 












history, and will shed a lustre around his mem- 
jory, which will increase with 
|of our race, 
of which he has been go distinguished an ad- 
Yours, 


PROSPERO. 


CONCORD FREE MEETING. 


Tt went off excellently, the last Sunday night. 


vocate, 





A full house, good speaking, perfect order, or 
rather harmony, which is better and higher than 
| order. Every speaker spoke and behaved unex- 


|ceptionably. The friends will learn by and by 


| that ‘* free meeting ”’ 


is absolutely safe — which 
‘The Orphan Boy,’ 


| who has written some good articles for the tem- 


| is true of no other meeting. 





perance sheets—and but recently an inmate of 


| our gloomy State Prison—addressed the meeting 
in a very sensible and appropriate manner. It 
} was trnly intersting; as wellas novel, to see a 
young man so lately rescued from so infamous a 
fate, standing among mankind again, kindly re- 
| ceived and interesting a meeting by his touching | 
j ap pe ils, 


° ° o.6 | 
I am aware of the critical position of a rescued | 
| 


prisoner—or an escaped slave. The notice they 


{recieve from warm and ardent hearts, and 
| the sudden and great .change of condition they 
experience, exposes them to become giddy. I] 


} 
| 


would kindly caution my young brother, ‘* the 
Orphan Boy, ’’ here, to be on his guard against 
the dangers he is exposed to. I was glad to 
| hear him express his gratitude to those who re- 
membered him in prison, and especially to _gur 
| friend Moses A. Cartland, Editor of the Torrent, 


who gave him an asylum at his school in Weare. 





} have no time to notice the meeting as IT wish 


The avidity with which the writings of Mrs. | 


|are addressed to the’ universal heart of human-| 
| the Church were toact out the reviewer’s beau}. 





Anti Slavery Standard, and infuse some of her | 


| his elevated position, covered with honor, with a | 


tained himself, amidst all its varied seenes.—with | 


hy; Fdelity rincinie . os | 
what fidelity to principle, and uncompromising | ’ . ; 
: princy I *!roic man who holds it,—and of him, who 
|integrity he has stood erect when all seemed | 


to terms, but refused to resort to legal quibbles to | 


the progress | 


and the adoption of the truths | 


| , 
ness’ oat 


comment on it, which I am sorry I hare 


| the Liberty Party might utter it therefore, men- | lawyer, than he is of the man, for he does not at The reply of O’Connell to the dlarney of Mr, {| lost,—for it was done when lhad freshly read 


the admirable letter, and was in the mood 
—if ever—to say something about it. | 


must have the letter, and give it entire, | 


ae | bought off the Catholic Clergy, and without the | think, to the readers of The Herald of Free. 
Guilty, Not Guilty—/| Pries 


jdom. [tis in Richard Hildreth’s deepest 
jvein, and keenest and most eloquent style, 
It is to be published, | Jearn, in pamphlet 
lform. And it will be read, and make a 
strong impression on the mind of the Peo- 
|ple. Popery and its substitute—Unitarian.- 


| ism;—the strong drink of divinity and its 


substitute cordials,—are here brought into 
“reconciliation” and alliance, against the 


right of judgment and free conviction, 
Richard Hildreth’s reply to their insolent 


jattack, reminds me of the Disinheritey 





Coight,in [vanhoe—-when, in answer to the 


haughty ehallenge of Brian De Bois Gilbert, 
jhe rode up to the centre of bis pavilion and 
| struck that tyrant’s ‘ shield, with the sharp 
end of his lance, till it rung again.” They 
will find the pen of Hildreth, as that bevy 
of mailed and gauntleted Norman Knights, 
found the spear of the solitary Saxon. 

But more of the controversy, by and bye— 
ithan this sudden and ry word, 


JOHN T. SARGENT, 


This intrepid, and therefore outlawed, 
minister of the Gospel of Peace has written 
‘The true Position of Theodore Parker,” 
the Reverend Mr. Waterston’s 





a notice o° 
strictures on Parker. He has kindly sent 
me a copy of it,—together with his sermon 
in Hollis Street, for which I thank him. I 
was proud to find under the wing of one ot 
the pamphlets, an order for The Herald of 
Freedom. He will pardon my boasting of 
|it-—He will be willing to endure, amoung 
other clerical odium, the infamy of taking 
jour forbidden sheet—forbidden by every 


| variety of Priesthood! Triple shame on 





| some of them ! 


I would have sooner ac- 
| know! edged these valuable publications, but 
| for mv absence—They are verv great. The 
‘* Position” is worthy of the gifted and he- 
such as 
| would become that solitary Boston pulpit, 


jplaces him in it. The sermon, 


|which has been so long the theatre of a 
| battle for pulpit liberty, Jolin Pie:pont has 
| def fended it there, single-handed, for years, 
| as ainst the headlong charge of the Unitari- 
jan grand army—and he has kept it, as 
Macauley’s “ three” kept the bridge over 
ithe Tiber, A fit Bunker Hill, for Sargent 
to preach on—-and the tall steeple that 1ow- 
ers above it is a prouder monument of Free- 
dom, than the Granite one that looms up 
the other side of Charles River. I hope it 
will come into the mind of the preacher 
(perhaps it is hardly delicacy to suggest it) 
to enrich our columns otherwise than by 
his name among our subscribers. He will 
be in great company, among the contribu- 
tors to The Herald of Freedom. 

The “ Position of Parker” rescues him 
from the Reverend garbling of Mr. Water- 
ston,—who has contrived, as it appears, to 
turn Parker’s ‘truth intoa lie."—The * Po- 
tells the whole story of Parkerism, 
of which Mr. Waterston piously told but a 


- 
sition 


|part, departing from that clause in the wit- 


, Which speaks of the “ whole 
This true lying, by the way ; this 
deception of the lie, without its apparent 
this hypocritical lie, is of the 
worst type of mendacity. Divinity runs to 
it, a good deal. It is in distinction from 
your more Aonest, downright lie, Consef- 
vatism never hesitates to tell it about rad- 
Too cowardly for open lying, it 
loves the more sinuous falsehood of garb- 
ling. It quotes with all accuracy imagina- 
ble—as much as answers its deceptive pur- 
pose. 

The closing part of Sargent’s “ Position” 
is very eloquent, I have not room to say 


” 


} truth, 


falsehood ; 


icalism. 





The melancholy case of young Godfrey was 
depicted—who perished recently in the village ,of 
delirium tremens. I understand Nathaniel Bou- 
ton has announced that he shall preach about it 
next Sunday evening, at the new North Meeting 
House. 
ple from the free temperance meeting. The liv- 
ing Godfreys for whose rescue and safety these 
meetings are holden, owr solemn brother cannot 
attend to. But as soon as they are dead, he will 
set up a lament about them—especially if he di- 
vert the people, by it, away from efforts for the 


A device, I fear to draw away the peo- 


living. Let the People, one and all, flock to to} 


the free meeting—to the rescue of the Godfreys 






more of it. Mean to give the Herald read- 
ers some extracts from it. 


¥ THE PIONEER." a 


I have n't had a moment’s chance to say 

a word about Henry Clapp’s van-guard sheet 
—which he issues there, from the Sea- Beach 
of old Lynn, and “High Reck.”” And now, 
words are not up to expresemg its. brilliant 
merits and gallant spirit, It se.n't a-sort of 
paper that ought to be complimented. And 
it would ill become me, generously as it 
has vindicated the cause of freedom, in the 


7 ) ) 0 r yD 


rs Theory of 
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wise should have said. 
say of it~it is brave and generous for the 
naked and absolute Right, without regard 
to expediency or hazard. Few minds have 
«he keen and intrepid discernment,and few | weight,” they “‘ propound,” I protest. 
pens the felicity of expression, of Henry 
Clapp’s- And they shed every week a lus- 
tre over that brilliant sheet, And there 


ing ten pounder ;—that hell-mouthed Mors 
tar— that detestable looking musket. 
Against these arguments and the “ terms of 
The 
columns of his newspaper, I welcome to 
the field of free discussion. Bui if he 
marches columns of infantry against me,— 
stands Christopher Robinson—a cordwainer|I protest. There is welcome music in his 
of Lyan,—behind the paper,aod with quiet, / peaceful periods,—but none, to my ear, in 
but immovable shoulder, sustains it against} his hollow drums. I would respectfully 
she world, Could I say more, why that pa-| suggest (for the “ Citizen” is a frank paper 
ught to be taken, by everv body that|and entitled to a protracted notice,) that this 
issuing of apaper, itself, admits, on the part 
vance? A word to the*Anti-slavery”’wise,” | of the editor, the efficacy of free speech, for 
ke. the defence of rights. If so, what is the 

————__—_—_-——— - need of militia? The militia, itself, is here 
I REGRET undertaken co be defended, by words. Why 


That Richard D. Webb and Elizabeth then, defend any thing else, by swords? Or 


Pease have written letters to William Lloyd 


per 0 


why not defend that by torce of arms, in- 
stead of a paper? The paper is ‘ devoted 
to Literature, Science, Agriculture and the 
Militia.” Ifany of these are assailed, or 
endangered, the Editor defends them behind 


Garrison, in disapproval of my course in 
vindicating the honor of the late Herald of 
Freedom. I shall only remark about it, 
that it would have better comported with our 
intimate and confidential friendship, had| 
they written me letters of inquiry, as to ; 4 

; } i ‘ oth aS ¢ g elise 
facts of which they necessarily have but| 't, 48 much as 7 . ‘ty else. 

. ch distance: if| [ honor the ‘* Citizen” for its frankness, 
limited knowledge, at such distance ; or, if} . 

i as ' _| independency, ability 
their minds had been made up, had they : 

! f friendly and free ex- | *Y 9 OU sheet, which some presses haven't 

yritten me letters of friendly ¢ ee eX-| : : 
wae ’ the decency of hostility to recognize either 


Why not call out the Militia ? 





and military courte- 


tion, before sending their opinions to os 
age : : , as friends or toes. 


HERALD OF 


One thing I will] tured out in that vignette. That wolf-look-| could bear division and desertion 


the broad shield of his well filled paper. | 
They need | 


falling into the errors of which we com- 


plain in others, But | have no well ground- | 


ed hope that it will be so, and I will never 
turn to the right hand or the left on account 
of the errors of the friends of humanity, and 
desert men of the greatest and most noble 
virtues, because they give way to the bad 
habit of harshness. 
Yours for Truth, 
b. S. GRANDIN. 

In regard to paying for the papers, | will 
just say that I requested brother Pillsbury 
himself to send my bill more than 3 months 
ago, but have received none, and never, to 
my knowledge, has he retracted the taunt. 
Perhaps the siory remains to be told over 
again by himself or some successor in of- 
fice. ButI leave this subject for his own 


| 
reflection and to his own conscience. What | 


I wish here, most to call attention to, is 


friend Grandin’s question asking if I was} 


the same person that requested my bill to 
be sent in a legal way,” ‘To this question 


Pillsbury gave no answer, being willing to 


I will now say, No, brother Grandin, I 
never demanded my bill ina legal way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I care nothing about the legal right of 


lf IT did I 


debts or owne rship of things. 


| 
| affair somewhat differently, for legality and 


morality are two things.(4) Is it reght, 


FREEDOM. 


without | oftentimes, in fact. Here, it happens, they coin- | 


leave the impression that I was the person. | 


| presume I might look upon the * Herald” | 


Dover, May tst, 1844 


to the | Mr. E stor: TYtake the liberty to s 
» . you a few s. alt r nsible f i 
llzte Herald of Freedom, if there were any, was |! lines. a hough Sé ible of on 
unworthiness and incapacity, and fear my 


The N-| communication Will not merit a perus 

H. Anti Slavery Society had no hand in its pub- therelére, venture on!y a short space. What 
lication, except as subscribers and individual con-| have we to do, it may be asked, with our 
tributors. neighbors? First, we are to love each oth- 
er, and watch over each  osher. pro- 
tect each other, as though we were one {or 
| we are of thé same flesh although there is a 
at home, was by individuals,against the wish and | contrastas great as eternity, and 
death, between mankind. 

rant interference to crush or subdue the spirit of | Second. 1s my neighbor a celestial spirit ? 
Is he more than man? Can he by weaith, 
purchase Heaven? Or can he by worldly 
honors, exist forever @ Can he by his gold- 
en monuments, look beyond the grave, and 
at last rise higher than Heaven ? Can be ex- 


| cide—or do not conflict. The legal right 


on the side where the moral right lay. 


No right, corporately, to control it. 
No occasion to interfere with it, if they had had 


the right; and no disposition to. The interference, 


universal 
| honor of the Society. 


From abroad, it was a ty-| 48 life and 
the paper,—planned as I appretiend in the ecabi- 
Maria 
Chapman and Edmund Quincy, who seduced 


net of my old and highly regarded friends, 


William Lloyd Garison, and made hint play the 


tyrant. A play, which will cost him his anti\©"8"S° Ins spirit with some worldly out- 
7 ; " 1 ‘ cast, but Ged-honcred man? Is not the 
slavery life! Let him mark the words, as com- a. ar 

‘ iY : ' H | I ) poor and de pised, Hut mest man ol this 
ing trom me > Knows Whether rifle W rorid } 

pme roms mer = khO Knows Wretmer, (0 ile WHO) world richer in eternity, and happier in 

jopinions of mine, formed deliberately, is best,) ages to come, than he who rides on cold, 

| and on subjects where Lhave the means of knowl- 804 Is carried by the hand of death inte 

| pom 1 » or » nel ‘ é \ ' } } 

jedge. ‘The assault was immoral enough,—but the same lonely vatley : “ | should 


. rather be a door keeper, than to be crown- 
Wish any } 
ed With bonor 


jas moral, as it was legal. I do not 


: , Which exists only for a mo- 
|friend of mine, to suppose I have invaded the 5 


ment, P. Eis 
legal, any more than the moral, rights of any- 
| . re 
| body in this matter. That my rights and the 4 Vw 1 ( ¢ } 
7 : ne \ Wo Lapies. Our female 
| publisher’s of the late Herald of Freedom, both, ;, } 
| rieoads Will nol thank us, perhaps, for copy- 


legal and moral, have been ruthlessly and fool- 


| ing the following paragraph; and yet we 





ishly and madly trampled upon, 1s most true, and 
cannot believe there are many women ol 


| will one day be known to all. 


true refinement to whom its severe ridicule 


Meantime, I have to caution the friends of iI ' E “yy 
: . Will apply. t is from the pen of Henry 
truth, against putting any confidence in the state- | _, ; : c ; ead ss 
: i ; i Ciapp, Jr. of the Lynn Pioneer: 
ments of the Liberator, or National Standard, a 7s er 


be used publicly by an enemy, in the midst 
of my struggles for the right. 

That enemy may parade against me as 
many authorities as he can muster, The 


more he procures and displays, the more he 


After all, the cannon of 
the militia is better natured and less malig- 
jnantly charged, than the canons of the 
“Church militant.” 


For The Herald of Freedom. 


morally right, is the question with me. And | touching the N. H. Anti Slavery Society, or the 
when I speak of any thing’s being right or | late Herald of Freedom. Or, in the statements 
| wrong, the“law” has no part in making up | of any of their tools. I have not read them, the 


my verdict. 





Here is wkere I differ from | last six or seven weeks,—but understand they 
our Anti chattel-slavery “boards” of the | are continuing their dishonorable calumnies, and 
east. 


* Walking is getting quite out of fashion, 
and young women now a days wriggle 
along as if they were moved ahead by one 
of Erricson’s patent propellers. Their walk 
is as crooked as that of a ship with all sail 
and norudder. They are as graceiess in 
their motions as a militia colonel’s horse, 


may involve in the ruin that awaits the re- 


; : +. . . . THE LITTLE “ MAY FLOWER.” 
treating Pioneer. New-organization will 


laugh in its sleeve, to behold William Lloyd) " 


FIRST BLOOM OF SPRING. 


Garcieos driven by a false position to take| Same ct Oe peite, stays ower et spams 
‘ In all the round year’s bleoming calendar ; 


Alike for all,God’s blessed sunlight burns, 
And one wind’s kiss their many leaflets stir. 
While Winter’s grave each prouder bloom inurns, 
Thou comest forth, the Spring’s first Harbinger ; 
Thy meek blue eye trustful to Heaven turns, 
As if the high Stars thy companions were ; 
And are they not? God’s brotherhood are all 
Obedient natures, whether they appear 
In Heaven or Earth, unknown by great or small ; 
That is divine which filleth its own sphere ; 
Then blue-eyed floweret, trampled as thou art, 
With reverent love I lay thee on my heart. 


up and repeat their old thread bare devices 
against himself, in his better days, —when, 
in reply to his thundering appeals, they had 
to parade an array of names, and ask, in} 
coward shrewdness, **Can such men 
&e., Can he be in the 


right, whom such and ‘ such men ” disap- 


as —| 





be recreant !” 


prove? I parade no names before my breast 
asarampart. If names are with me, very 
If against me, andI chance to be 





well. 
in the right—the more names and the tal- 
ler they are, I will ery, as the Goth did (I 


In the fields, Sunday, April 13th. °45. 


2 ; Rocnester, N. Y., April 26th, 1845, 
believe it was a Goth,) at the myriad hosts | 


| ) . 
5 | ‘i ‘ ice ts o 
of crumbling Rome, —“the taller and thick-| Brother Rogers: 1 have fora long time 


Yet ]| hoped that the unfortunate controversy 
might not continue between Anti-Chatiel- 





fas 
er the grass,the easier the mowing!’ 


lament, and can but lament,the mistakes of 
Richard Webb and| Slavery men and Anti-Slavery men, to the 


Elizabeth Pease will see theirs, yet. | detriment of beth causes.(1) Much valu- 
jable time and talent, is being wasted on 


those I love so dearly. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN | this subject, which, now that The 
AND 

MILITIA ADVOCATE. | will soon decide which paper suits éiem best, 

A paper recently established at Alstead | and which they will allow to starve. Both 
in this State. 
handsome execution, so far as ] am a judge, | No one will pretend that Parker Pillsbury 
and has the high merit of disclosing its,| as not the ability to nvake a good paper, 
true character and purpose in its title. Its| although 
vignette 1s honest and heroic. I don’t mean} Much variety in it as brother Garrison found 
by heroic, manly, for there is a wide differ-| in alate numberof The Herald. 1 
ence, between a heroanda man. A hero|had hoped the controversy would end, but 
is more like a war-horse, than like a man,| those who have “ given their testimony,” 
The ‘‘Citizen’s” vignette is very illastra-} want to keep giving another, and another, 
tive. It is made up pretty much of instru-| and not only The Herald,but all who speak 
ments of death. A wolfish-looking cannon| in its favor or dareto express an opinion 
peers out from the midst of it, with its] differing from its opponents are set down 
slanghterous muzzle “ portending hollow by them very confidently as on “the wrong 
truce.” A comely mopestick stands at its| side,” and when no other excuse can be 
elhow, to clear its throat, | suppose, when made for wrong expression, and wrong ac- 
it becomes husky with much sveaking. A| tions, any comments upon them, is called 
striped and spotted flag broods most mater- “slang” according to the*popular” mode of 


On the sinister side|terating such things,a word which some of 


said | 


nally over the gun. 
{itall looks sinister enough,) sits a great] our anti-slavery editors are beginning to be 
toad-like thing—all mouth, and most sym-| quite apt in quoting,it having been applied so 
metrically short. {ts mouth gapes like the| often to them as to beeomea “popular word 
bottomless pit. A bomb-mortar, as] take|for them to use against others — their 
it, to throw globes in among the people,|friends.(2) Truly at the present time the 
filled with old iron, to burst and tear their| worst enemies of Anti-Slavery are “‘of their 
bowels out. Several of these charming|own household.” I want now to call at- 
globes lie on the ground near it, with aj tention toa few words from D. S. Graudin, 
pyramid of balls at the service of the hu-|in the Herald of Freedom, of April 11th, 
mane gun aforesaid, to send in among the| because he speaks of one of the greatest 
limbs and brain-pans of mankind. The| mistakes 1 have known Parker Pillsbury to 
Whole, forming a very philanthropic maga-| make and one on which he has maintained 
zine. A bird of prey roosts up above the|rigid silence, perhaps most expedient for 
mass, such as you see on all American En-| him, but not most manly or honest. The 
Signs. But the beauty of the picture, and| following is the extract from Br, G.’s Jet- 
One most likely to make us proud of the} ter: (3) 


race we belong to, is an‘armed and accout-| But, brother Pillsbury, Rogers says that 


red figure, standing up stiff as a post, with|@ person, (i forget the name, and the first 


° No. of * The ald of Freedom ” contain- 
4 homicide’s harness on,—a salt-mortar on | ; The Herald 
ing the statement is returned ) who discon- 


its head, and a bunch of feathers, as big as} tinued the “ Herald,” and whom you said 
4 racoou’s tail, stuck in the top of the mor-| had never paid any thing, had several times 
lar, On its breast, the sign of the cross, as offered to pay, but that he (Rogers) in con- 
I will conjecture, or is it only the belts of sideration of his anti-slavery services, had 
ity b : . aw said that he need not pay, and that the pub- 
arness? It has a musket on its shoul-| lisher therefore refused to receive it,—and 
der, Offin the distance, “the tented field.’ | this he says, Parker Pillsbury knew. If so, 
Such is the vignette. The paper answers brother Pillsbury, you did very wrong,how- 
to it. ever insolent was the manner in which the 
hie te ithe sinte paper was discontinued. (Was it the 
» ¢ “Citizen” has fired The Herald of|same person that requested you to send 
teedom, a military salute. I cannot re-| your bill in a “ legal way,” &c., if you had 
turn it, But will salute the Citizen. in my | 297 ?) Those who are in the right can 
way.—I recognize his absolute right ot isle alford to present “the truth, the whole truth, 


ion : and nothing but the truth,” without touch- 
a and of utterance in behalf of human ing the prejudices. I wish that more of 


ent, and | honor his trankness and in-| our et one = eaeenees an 
pendence. So | i like Adin Ballou, and that they would use 

ar with f © 0. he will advocate the dissecting knife as skilful and faithful 
: ane speech, I will stand for his| anatomists, and throw away the RASP.— 


is again afluat, can do no good. The people | 


It is of goodly size and} are good papers aside trom the controversy. | 


we might occasionally find as| 


make their standard of ‘ ownership,’ to 
any piece of pronerty, thereby demonstrat- 
ing the truth of Henry Clay's saying that, 
“that is property, which the law makes 
property.” Property is not property until 


the Law makes it so. And when law does 


make it soitis so. By no other tenure is 
property in the earth, the products of the 
earth, (humana beings included) held. Take 
away the “legal” titles, *‘ bills of sale,” 
“deeds,” &c.,and property is no longer 
“held.” It is a great truth that Clay as- 
serted, accidentally probably, but one which 
cannot be disproved, and law can legislate 
human beings into property, as well and 
on the same principles that itcan qgiake the 
means of keeping human beings alire, prop- 


erty. It all proceeds from the same source. 





{! am sorry our anti-slavery men look so 
| . . 
much to law for their standards of right. 





It strengthens the slavesholders greatest 
bulwark. 





I was surprised at the bitter 


Herald | Spirit manifested in the unfortunate broth-}good old man, can 


er who wished a proved, legal bill, for I did 
| hope no such spirits remained unreformed 
|by the kind spirit of the Herald. 

| equally surprised at brother Pillsbury’s in- 


Herald 


I was surprised then — 


| Was 


}timation that the had inculeated 


}such a spirit.(5) 


}should not be now. It is only by the exer- 
icise of kindness that a reform can be affect- 
ed, and that kindness a ¢(ruthful one. The 


only reason why | should send money to 





such papers as the Herald, would be to sus- 
tain it in time of need, and keepitin a 
condition to spread light and truth through 
the world. 1 thought the Herald 
worthy, and did all I couldto aid it. It 
was thought by the publisher, benefit 
enough to equal what others usually paid, 
and my bill was not sent. We had no 
“legal” technicalities about it, and J never 
expect to aboutany thing, and pity those 
who make this their standard of paying for 


was 


papers—or any thingelse. If papers are 
worth reading, they are worth sustaining. 
At present there is no other way but money 
to do it, 
who make false statements about 


Let those who owe,pay, and those 
owing, 
correct them or pay the moral penalty. 
Yours for the truth. 
E. W. CAPRON. 
NOTES BY EDITOR, 

(1.) I must dissent a little from my brother 

Capron’s distinction. He well designates the 


one ‘party, by ‘Anti Slavery.” ‘‘ He would bet- 


ter designate the other, by chattel-anti slavery, | 


than by anti chattel-slavery. ‘‘ Anti Slavery ”’ 
is against chattelizing mankind, and employs the 
means to reach it and break it up. This chattel 
abolitionism is of a goods-and-chattels character, 
| itself, — and will have but a chattelizing effect, 
both on those who labor in it and on those they 
labor for. It isa gross concern. A wooden sort 
of reform. For one, I repudiate it, and go for a 


| moral abolition—of moral slavery, by moral 


means alone—as the only abolition that can reach | discourse. 


the slave system,that now reeks to heaven from the | published. 


Any other abolitionism, 
chattel-ant? 


plantations of the South. 
is not anti chattel-slavery, but 
slavery. 

(2.) My brother C. must let people use the 
The Editors, he re- 
fers to, are down in the sewer, where Pro- 
slavery used to wallow, and cast dirt at them. 
They throw it now—for there is nothing else 
within their reach. Letthem ‘ook at their hands! 

(8.) I would say merely in regard to this ex- 


tract from Dr.Grandin,that he has used my name 
for somebody’s else—I do not remember to have 


weapons of their positions. 


The statute books of their states|that their tools are busy with their whisperings 


or a broken down ‘racker.’ I notice they 
|are awfully deformed, too, asa general rule, 

Hancock, May 4, 1845. |having great humps on their backs like 
Friend Rogers :—The christian labors of |dromedaries, All which is doubtless very 
| pleasant, to the traders in cotton-batting 
jand hay. This ‘ new edition of the shape’ 
|may be a great improvement on the origi- 


mountain has labored| nal, but if so the original must be 


our friend Burgess, for some time past, it 
seems, have been devoted to the scieace of 
The * shock- 
jand brought forth, not a mouse, but a|!mg bad;’ for if there is an ugly looking ob- 
cea’ |ject about it is one of these wadded and 
padded young women, If one of them 
sermon, or dis- | should be furnished by nature with these 
course, on Capital Punishment. | fashionable humps (or Aeaps,) she would be 

Text; “Whoso shedeth man’s blood,” &c. | Xbibited as a curiosity,at fourpence a peep, 
like a double headed pig. Some months 
since somebody sent me through the P. O., 
a semi-circular bag of cotton,and | was told 
it Was a very prominent article of female 
apparel, used to perfect the human shape! 
[tis a curiosity, and in a few years hence | 
mean to send it as such, te some museum. 
It looks hike anythirg except an article of 
dress. There is nothing to coinpare it to, 
in the heavens above, or the eaith beneath, 
or the waters under the earth. They call 
1t—so lam told—a_ bishop,—and if so, J 
certainly go in for 

*A.church without a bishop,’ 

as heartily as for 


pulling hemp. 


This prodigy of his gigantic in- 


tellect is in the form ol a 


Two days of statute-made, holy time, has | 
already been occupied exhibiting this won-| 
derful production, to a strictly Sabbath-ob- 
serving congregation. Sacred 


lime may 


be used unsparingly, in defence of the gal-| 
| lows, but not for a temperance lecture, es- 
| pecially, if a pint of communion-wine is to 
ve analized. That kind of religion, which 
jhe deems the christian, appears now to 
stand in as much need of the gibbet, as it 


}did in former 


’ 


times of eternal fire. The 


conceive of nothing A ; 
1 state without 


hope, after 


a king. 


reading these strictures, that 





greater, to restrain the evil-disposed trom | | 


lthe commission of crime, than the fear of | the 


youbs women wil give up wriggling 
: ; through the streets, like parcel of snakes ; 
}the halter. Nothing but the fear of losing mo Igs @ - a r oes 
ae ‘ ontent themselves with A in forms; 
| life, will prevent the taking of life, for said oe +I . 
vod wy the atleast, of acing 
lhe, “the Lord has said ‘all that a man | like reasonable beings. 
gon’ Jes 
hath will he give for his lite. Chis Rab- 
. Win: 1 1 7 , ’ . 
di in our modern Israel, is so accustomed Fine ATPortsmourn, On Sunday morn- 


ing there was a fire here more destructive 
since 1813. It begun 


of D. Knight & Co., 


| to saying “* Lord, Lord,” that he attributes 


; : than has taken place 
jevery thing, written within the lids of the 


jon the premises 


bible, to the Lord: notwithstanding, they{hatters, Market street, and the wind 
| . | heing Tres! > westw; ' he . 
may be the words of the devil. It never! being fresh from the westward at the time 


the flames communi ated to the a lhacent 
buildings, and spread with feartul rapidity 
in three directions, consuming several large 
Does he/ and valuable brick blocks, together with 
: |number of wooden dwelling-huuses and eut- 
would | : 
| buildings, in the most central and business 


| occurred to his mind, that all the christian 
martyrs could have saved their lives by 
giving up their faith in Jesus. 
mean to have us understand, that he 
give up all that he holds dear, faith, friends 


} part ofthe town. Many goods hiave been 
}and all, to save his own life? If he does,| consumed, and we are confident that the 


loss cannot be less thana hundred thousand 


: : | dollars. 
|the next time he wants to verify his own| 


| 


The tenacity, with which he | 


the devil had better select him for a Job, 


predictions, : 
Punch says, that in this world gener- 


ally, as in figures in particular, ought 
goes for nothing. 


holds on to the Gallows, and the zeal man- 
ifested in its support, are worthy a better 


cause. In his estimation, there ts nothing 


j}equal to the Mosaic code. It was the most} PUBLISHER'S MONTHLY REPORT 


| perfect and best adapted for the government 


lor : Total ot Rece ipts, - - A 2995 Q] 
lof mankind, It was tobe perpetual. It > : Pees <a), 
»xpenditures—folding 
|never had been abolished or superseded, by | ~*~! aaENA 
: . mm) a ‘arrying papers 29 00 
any other dispensation. ‘The introduction ne carrying papers, 


° P _ Co o . 
of the gospel did not interfere with or affeet|©OPY'S — Direction 


. ; Roo! E c > Re 
it,atall, In fact, was of minor importance. aoe 
| Christ would have been more definite, it he | ?!Fechns and mail 
|had intended to do away the law, of taking mag papers, : m wy 
|life for life. Paid J. 2. Hood, tor 

s : At rinting four num- 
But I cannot follow him through his ors : 
bers ol the paner - DvO ZU 


masterly arguments in support of hemp-| 


stretching. The position he takes, and the 


Reecipts over expendi- 





|use he makes of the scriptures in support of 


|the Gallows, very much the same as his tures, lor the month e127 11 
| Rev. brother Fuller’s ot South Carolina, in| Cash on hand, at the 
|regard to slavery. “This discourse was first commencement of 
| preached some time in the winter, and was the month, 99 7 
‘repeated, last Sabbath. It is an alled Total of receipts over 

There is some talk of its being expenditures, for the 

I think it will never be risked two months, . . Si st S4 

jout-side of ‘* Coward’s Castle.” Should it Present number of subscribers, 
be, it will probably astonish the world toa : 


|degree, in comparison with which hisformer| — ,, 
- : | Thursday, May 1. 
published discourses were but a sprinkling. ’ ; 
He may have been dieting for an appoint- WEEKLY LIST OF REMITTANCES 
ment by the Governor. The office of High- | ta 
2 ic ¥ 4 29 Of) 
Sheriff is expected soon to be vacated in Richard Hildreth, Boston, 
thin County, Brother B Benj. D.Clarke, North Scituate, R.1., 1 50 
+ ° : y , +. nr 
first-rate Hang-man. But then, its no use, Alfred Foster, North Scituate, R.I., | - 
he is a Whig, and of course his politics are John L. Clarke, NorthScituate,R.1., 1 50 
not right. Beside this, the Governor has} 


James E. Brown, Concord, 1 50 
not a very favorable opinion of the “ cloth} Stephen Bigelow, Fishersville, 1 50 
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POET RY. 


THE FORLORN. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


The night is dark, the stinging sleet, 
Swept by the bitter gusts of air, 
Drives whistling down the lonely street, 


And stiffens on the pavement bare. 


The street-lamps flare and struggle dim 
Through the white sleet-clouds as they pass, 
Or, governed by a boisterous whim, 


Drop down and rattle on the glass. 


One poor, heart-broken, outcast girl 
Faces the east-wind’s searching flaws, 
And, as about her heart they whirl, 


Her tattered cloak more tightly draws. 


The flat brick walls look cold and bleak, 
Iler bare feet to the sidewalk freeze 3 
Yet dares she 


Though faint with hunger and disease. 


not a shelter seek, 


The sharp storm cuts her forehead bare, 


And, piercing through her garments thin, 
Beats on her shrunken breast, and there 


Makes colder the cold heart within. 


She lingers where a ruddy glow 
Streams outward through an open shutter, 
Giving more bitterness to woe, 


More loneness to desertion utter. 


One half the cold she had net felt, 
Until she saw this gush of light 
Spread warmly forth, and seem to melt 


Its slow way through the deadening night. 


She hears a woman’s voice within, 


Singing sweet words her childhood knew, 
And years of misery and sin, 


Furl off and leave her heaven blue. 


ler freezing heart, like one who sinks 


Outwearied in the drifting snow, 


] 


Drowses to deadly sleep, and thinks 


No longer of 


its hopeless woe : 


Olid fields, and clear blue summer days, 


Old meadows, green with grass and trees, 


That shimmer through the trembling haze 


And whiten in the western breeze,— 


Old faces,—all the friendly past 
Rises within her heart again, 
And sunshine from her childhood cast 


Makes summer of the icy rain. 


Enhaloed by a mild, warm glow, 
From all humanity apart, 
She hears old footsteps wandering slow 


Through the lone chambers of her heart. 


Outside the porch before the door, 
Iler cheek upon the cold, hard stone 
She lies, no longer foul and poor, 


No longer dreary and alone, 


Next morning, something heavily 
Against the opening door did weigh, 
And there 


\ woman on the threshold lay. 


from sin and sorrow free, 


\ smile upon the wan lips told 
That she had found a calm release, 
And that, from out the want and cold, 


The song had borne her soul in peace. 


For, whom the heart of Man shuts out, 


Straightway the heart of God takes in 
And fences them all round about 


With silence midthe world’s loud din ; 


And one of his great charities 
Is Music, 
‘T'o close the 
Of the polluted and forlorn 


and it doth not scorn 


lids upon the eyes 


Far was she from her childhood’s heme, 
Farther in guilt had wandered thence, 
Yet thither it had bid her come 


"To die in maiden innocence, 
TT 


Miscellany, 


CHRISTIAN, AND MERE 


BENEVOLENCE, CONTRASTED. 


Y¥ THOMAS CHALMERS. 


The man who co: 
re emotions of a use- 
among those imaginary be- 
ings Whom poetry and remance have laid 
belore him im all the elegance ot fie 
story, will bestow the 

actual business 
and the 


; ! 
of slumbering over 


ss SENSIOLILY 


ttuious 
labor and the at- 

among the poor 
living world. Benevo- 


tention of 


of the real 


ithe bed of languishing, 


POETIC | 


siders the poor, inste ad | 


| darkest recesses of misery. He turns to 
| tells the sick man 
| that there is still hope and smiles comfort 
on his despairing children. Day after day 
he repeats his kindness and his charity. 
They hail his approach as the footsteps of 
an angel of mercy. The father lives to 
bless his deliverer. The family rewards 
| his benevolence by the homage of an affec- 
i tionate gratitude ; and, in the piety of their 
levening prayer, offer up thanks to the God 
lof Heaven, for opening the hearts of the 
lrich to kindly and beneficent attentions. 
The reader weeps with delight. The 
| visions of paradise play before his fancy, 
[His tears flow, and his heart dissolves in 
| all the luxury of tenderness. 


Now, 


have met with some such delightful scene 
to soothe and encourage them. But put 
the question to any of their visitors, and he 
will not fail to tell you, 
never moved but when they had something 
like this to excite and gratify their hearts, 


their usetulness to the poor would have} 
been reduced to a very humb!e fraction of | 
what they have actually done for them. 
What is this but to say, that it is the busi- 
|ness of a religious instructor to give you, 
| not the elegant, but the true representation 
ol benevolence 


sober ties of _ the mind, but according to the 
sober declaration of Seripture, as a work 
~as a business in which you 


opposition, and 


and a labor 
must encounter vexation, 
tigve; where you are notalways to meet 
with that ele gance Which allures the fancy, 
or with that humble and retired adversity, 
which interests the more tender prope nsities 
of the heart; but as a business where re- 
luctance must often be overcome by a sense 
of duty, and where 
ery step, by envy, 


di gust, and disappoint- 


ment, you are bound to persevere, in obedi- | 


ence to the law of God, and the sober insti- 
gation of prine iple. 

The benevolence of the gos pel lies in ac- 
tions. The benevolence of our fiction} 


writers, ina kind of high-wrought delicacy | 


of feeling and sentiment. The one dissi- 
idle aspirations—the other reserves its 
strenath for efforts and execution. The 
one regards it as a luxurious enjoyment of 
the heart- 
of the hand. The one sits in indolence, 
and broods in visionary rapture, over its 
schemes of ideal philanthropy—the other 
steps abroad, and enlightens by its presence, 
the dark and pestilential hovels of disease 
The one wastes away in empty ejaculation | 
—the other gives time and trouble to the 
work of beneficenc gives education to the 
orphan—provides ¢ Retna ter the naked, and} 
lays food on the table of the hungry. The 
one is indolent and capricious, and often 
does mischief by the occasional overflowings 
of a whimsical and ill-directed charity—the 
lother is vigilant and discerning, and takes 
distributions be injudicious, 


jcare lest his 


and the effort of benevolence be misapplied. 
| The one ts soothed with the Juxury of feel- 
ing, and reclines with easy and indolent 


ceitful languor of contemplation and _ soli- 
jtude, and delights in a scene of activity. 
i Remember, that virtue, in general, is not to 
feel, but to do—not merely to conceive a 
, but to carry that joni into exe- 
fcution—not merely to be overpowered by 
the impression of a se ntiment, but to prac- 
tise What it loves, and to imitate what it 
weer es 

‘o be benevolent in speculation, is often 
to _ selfish in action and in reality. The 
vanity and the indolence of man delude 
him into a thousand 
professes to love the name and the sem-}| 
of virtue, but the Jabor of exertion | 


| sat itisfaction the other shakes off the de- 


purpase 


{ 
j 
| 
| 
. 


blance 


ind of self-denial terrifies him from atte mpt- | 
The emotions of kindness are de-| ‘ 


lightful to his bosom but then they are little 
better than a selfish indulgence as ter- 
mipate in his own enjoyment—-they are a 
}mere refinement of luxury. 


IP 
ig if, 


}nota tear ts left forthe actual starvation 
jand misery with which he is surrounded. 


jt iseasy to indulge the imaginations of a} 
over ascene of} 


visionary heartin going 
| fancied affliction, because here there is no 
sloth to overcome—no avaricious propensi- 
ty to control—no ollensive or disgusting 
;circumstance to allay the 
|} pression of sympathy 
vant picture is calculated to awaken. It is 


| 
| 
: 
| because here there is fatigue to 
there is time and money to give 


!a reality, 
undergo 


we do not deny that the members | 
of the Destitute Sick Society may at times | 


that if they had | 


they would seldom have moved at all; and| 


to represent it not so much | 
asa luxurious indulgence to the finer sensi-| 


, though oppressed at ev-| 


—the other, as a work and business | 


| 
| 
| 
| pates all its fervor in sighs and tears, and| 
| 
|s 
{ 
| 
| 


inconsistencies, He | 


Ilis eye melts} 
lover the picture of fictitious distress, while| 


unmingled im-| 
which a soft and ele- | 


not so easy to be benevolent in action and | 


forward with the cant and hypocrisy of fine 
sentiment—to have a heart trained to the 
emotions of benevolence, while the hand 
lrefuses the labor of discharging its offices 
—to weep for amusement, and to have 
nothing to spare for human suffering but 
i the tribute of an indolent and unmeaning 
sympathy. Many of you must be acquaint- 
led with that corruption of Christian doc- 
| trine which has been termed Antinomian- 
ism. - It professes the highest reverence for 
the Supreme Being, while it refuses obe- 
dience to the !essons of his authority. It 
| professes the highest gratitude for the suf- 
ferings of C hrist, while itrefuses that course 
of life and action which he demands of his 
|followers. It professes to adore the tre- 
mendous Majesty of heaven, and to weep 
in shame and in sorrow over the sinfulness 
of degraded humanity, while every day it 
insults heaven by the enormity of its mis- 
(deeds, and evinces the insincerity of its 
wilful perseverance in the practice of iniqui- 
lty. This Antinomianism is generally con-| 
|demned; and none reprobate it more than 
the votaries of fine sentiment—your men 
{of taste and elegant literature—your epi- 
cures of feeling, who riot in ali the luxury 
of theatrical emotion, and who, in their ad- 
miraiion of what is tender, and beautiful,|§ 
and cultivated, have always turned with 
disgust from the doctrines of a sour and il- 
liberal theology. We may say to such, as} 
Nathan to David, ** Thou art the man.” | 
Theirs is to all intents and purposes Anti-| 
{nomianism —and an Antinomianism of a 
far more dangerous and deceitful kind, 
the Antinomianism of a spurious and pre- 
}tended orthodoxy. In the Antinomianism 
lof religion, there is nothing to fascinate or 
deceive you. lt wears an air of repulsive 
bigotry, more fitted toawaken disgust, than 
to gain the admiration of proselytes. There 
isa glaring deformity in its aspect, which 
alarms you atthe very outse t, and is an out- 
}rage to that natural morality which, dark 
and corrupted as it is, is still strong enough 
lto lift its loud remonstrance against it, But 
in the Antinomianism of high-wrought sen- 








than | 


}uating. It steals upon you under the sem- 


timent, there is a deception far more insin-} 


[regularity and moderation in all the} 
habits of life,—the certain and natur-| 
al result would speedily prove, to be a| 
comparative immunity from bodily suff- | 
ering and disease. 


CROWNING THE WISEST. 

Not many years ago it happened that 

a young man from New York visited 
London. His father being connected | 
with several of the British aristocracy, 
the young American was introduced in-| 
to the fashionable circles ofthe metrop- 
olis, where, in consequence of his very | 
fine personal appearance, or that his| 
father was reported to be very rich, or 
that he wasa fine figure on the stage,he 
attracted much attention, and became 
quite the favorite of the ladies. This 
was not all relished by the British beaux 
but as no very fair pretext offered for 
a rebuff, they were compelled to treat| 
him civilly. Thus matters stood when 
the Hon. M. P. and lady made a party 
to accompany them to their country 
seat in Cambridgeshire, andthe Amer-| 

ican was among the invited guests 
Numerous were the devices to which| 
these devotees of pleasure resorted in| | 
order to kill that old fellow who will] 


the purest, the best government, Which 
ithe skill of man devised, and that 4 de. 

mocracy is utterly barbarous. M 

countrymen are proverbially fond of ar. 
gument,and will meet you on both these 
questions, and if you choose will argue 
with you tothe end of your life.’ 

The murmur was renewed, but stil] 
without any decided expression of the 
feeling with which his answer had been 
received. 

The third then rose from his seat, ag 
with an assured voice, Which seemed), 
announce a certain triumph, said, 

‘I require your decision of a del. 
cate question, but the rules of the pag. 
time warrant it, and alsoa candid’ ap. 


swer. You have seen the Ameritag 
and English ladies ; which are the 
fairer ?’ 


The young republican glanced round 
ithe circle ; it was bright with flashin 
eyes, and the sweet smiles whic 
wreathed many a lovely lip, might have 


| won a less determined patriot from his 


allegiance. He did not hesitate, though 


Ihe bowed low to the ladies as ‘he an- 


swered, 
‘The standard of female beauty is, | 
believe, allowed to be the power of ex. 





measure his hours, when he ought to| 
know they are not wanted, and the in- 
genuity of every one was taxed, to re- 
member or invent something novel. 

| The Yankees are prove rbially ready 
of invention, and the American did| 
honor to his character as a man accus 
tomed to freedom of thought. He was 
frank and gay, and entered into the 
| sports and amusements with that unat- 
fected enjoyment which communicated 
}a part of his fresh feelings to the most 
worn out fashiontst in the 
good nature would have been sneered| 





blance of virtue. It is supported by the de- 
lusive coloring of imagination and poetry. 
[t has all the graces and embellishments ot 
literature to recommend it. Vanity is] 
soothed, and conscience lulls i self to repose 
in this dream of feeling and of indolence. 
Let us dismiss these lying vanities, anc 
regulate our lives by the truth and sobe r- 
iness of the New Testament. Be nevolence | 
}is notin word and in tongue, but in deed 
- in truth. Itisa came, ess will } men as 
hey are, and with human ‘8 as drawn by 
he rough hand of experienc It isa du-| 
‘y which you must ty at the call of 
principle, though there be no voice of elo- 


and no music or poetry to lead your willing 
footsteps through the bowers of enchant- 


| tage , though no verdure flourish around it, | 
and no rivuiet be nigh to delight you by the 
gentleness of its murmurs. If you look 
for the romantic simplicity of fiction, you 
will be disappointed ; but it is your duty to 
persevere, in spite of ¢ very discouragement. 
| Benevolence is not merely a feeling, buta 
principle — not a dream of rapture for the 
fancy to indulge in, but a business for the 
hand to execute. 


It must now be obvious toall of you, that 
it . not enough that you give money, and 
add your name to the contributors of chari- 
ty—you must give it with judgment. You 
must give your time and your attention.— 

| You must descend to the trouble of exat.i- 
nations. You must rise from the repose of 
contemplation, and make yourself acquaint- 

ed with the objects of your benevolent ex- 
ercises, Wil! he husband your charity with 
are, or will he squander it away in idle- 

ness and dissipation? Wa4ll he satisfy him- 

self with the brutal luxury of the moment, 
and neglect the supply of his more substan- 
tial necessities, or suffer his children to be 
trained in ignorance and depravity? Wil 

| charity corrupt him by laziness? Whatis his 
peculiar necessity ? Is it the want of health 
orthe want of employment ? Is it the pres- 

sure of a numerous family ? 
|}medicine to administer to the 
his children? Does he need fuel or raiment 
to protect them trom the inclemency of 
winter? Does he need money to satisfy 
the yearly demands of his landlord, or to 
purchase books and to pay for the education 
of his offspring ¢ 


| 


tliseases of 





and Jabour of benevolence. You must 





|-—there is the mortifying spectacle of vice, 


| 
| 


i 
| fictitious embellishments, is injurious to its 


ind folly, and ingratitude, to encounter, | 
| 


‘| We like to give you the fair picture of love| 


to man, because to throw over it false and | 


cause, ‘These elevate the fancy by roman-| 
lic visions Which can never be realizde. 


| They embitter the heart by the most severe 


leace is the burden of every romantic tale, 
and of every poet's song, It is dressed out 
inal the fury enchantments of imagery 
and sloquence.- All is beauty to the eye| 
and music to the ear, Nothing seen but 
pictures of felicity, and nothing beard but 
the solt Whispers of gratitude and affection, 
The reader is carried along by this solt and 
delightful representation of virtue. He ae 
companies his hero through all the tancied 
varieties of his history. He goes along 


with him to the cottage of poverty and dis- 
ease, surrounded, as we may suppose, with 
all che charms of rural obscurity, and where 
the murmurings of an adjoining rivulet ac- 
cord with the finer and more 

sensibilities of the mind. lle enters this 
retirement, and meets with a 
picture of distress, adorned in all the ele- 
a father laid on 


enchanting 


nee af fiction Per! 


a bed of languishing, and supported by the | 
ibors of an atlectionate family, where kind- 
ness breathes in every word, and anxiety 
silts upon every countenance —Where the ine |, 

t ot his children struggles in ain ) 


the cordials which his Poverty denies 

W nD re sinks every bour, and 

«! a gioomy foreboding, \ 
“ os and tre 


> to express. 


benevolent | 


vhich they tion 


| try ~a habit of action noi to be acquired in| 
ithe school of fine sentiment, but in the 
i walks of business, in the dark and dism: il 


j}where poverty dwells in lank and ragged 


and mortifying disappointments, and often | 
force us to retire in disgust from what} 
heaven has intended to be the theatre of| 
our discipline and preparation. Take the| 
representation of the Bible. Benevolence 
isa work anda labor. It often calls tor| 
the severest efforts of vigilance and indus-| 


ceceptacles of misery—in the hospitals of | 
disease-—in the putrid lanes of gteat cities, 


faint 
frail and 


wretchedness, agonizing with pain, 
with hunger, and shivering ina 
unsheltered tenement. 


| due to his family. 


go to the poor man’s bed. You must 
lend your handtothe work of assistance. 
You must examine bis accounts, You 
must try to recover those debts which are 
; You must iry to recov- 


er those wages which are detained bv the 


linjuries or the rapacity of his master.— 


employ your meditation with 
You must represent to them 
the necessities of his situation. You must 
solicit their feelings to the tale of his cal-| 
amity. This is benevolence in its plain, and 


You must 
his superiors. 


quence tO give splendor to your exertions, | 


; ; 
ment. Itis notthe impulse of high and 
ecstatic emotion. It is an exertion of prin-| 
ciple, You must go to the poor man’s cot- 


Does he need | 


To give money is not to doall the work | 


at by some of the proud cavaliers, had| 
| he sot been such a capital shot, and he 
| might have been quizzed, had not the 
ladies, won by his respec tful and pleas-| 
ant civilities, and his constant attention 





| showed themse Ives his friends. But a 
| combination was at last formed among 
a trio of dandies, staunch patrons of| 
\the Quarterly, to annihilate the Amer- 
lican. 
inal w altzing and piping by the acting 
lof charades and playing various games 
|and having interested one of those in-4 
| defatigable ladies who always carry 
their point in the scheme, it was voted| 
| to be the thing. 
jed of, one gentleman begge d leave to 
propose the calle d 
ithe Wisest. ’ 
|\lecting a judge of the game, 
either ladies or gentlemen, 
| who are to contest for crown by an- 
swering successively the various ques- 
tions which the rest of the party are at 
liberty to ask. The one who is de- 
clared to have beenthe readiest and 
happiest in his answers receives the 
crown. 

Our American, much against his in- 
clination, was chosen among the three 
candidates. He was aware that his 
| position, the society with which he was 
mingling, required of him the ability to 
|sustain himself. He was, to be sure, 
|treated with distinguished attention by 
|his host and hostess, and generally by 
ithe party, but this was a favor to the 


game 


persons, 


understood the character of Republi- 

cans, orappreciated the Republic. The 
three worthies had arranged that their 
turn for him should fall in 
land be the last. The first one, 
fect exquisite, aud with an air of most 
ineffable condescension, put his ques- 
tion. 

‘If I understand rightly the govern- 
ment of your country, you acknowl- 
e -dge no dis tine tion of rank, consequent- 
ly you can have no court standard for 
the manners of a gentleman ; will you 
favor me with information where your 
best school of politeness is to be found?’ 

‘For your benefit,’ replied the Amer- 
ican, smiling calmly, ‘I would recom- 





{mend the F alls of Niagara ; a contem- 


plation of this stupendous wonder teach- 

humility to the proudest, and noth- 
ingness to the vainest. It rebukes the 
trifler, and arouses the most stupid ; in 
short, it turns men from their idols,and 
when we acknowledge that God only 
is Lord, we feel that men are our 





sober, and substantial reality, though elo- 
quence may have witheld its imagery, and 
poetry may have denied its graces and its 
embellishments. Thisis true and unsophis-| 
| ticated goodness, It may be recorded in no 
learthly documents; butif done under the 
influence of Christian principle—in a word, 
done unto Jesus, it IS Written in the book of 
heaven, and will give a new lustre to that 








in time, and will wear through eternity, 





You are not to conceive yourself a real 
lover of your species, and entitled to the 
| praise or the reward of benevolence because 
you we ver a fictitious representation of 
;human misery. A man may weep in the 
indolence of a studious and contemplative 
reurement; he mav breathe all the tender 
{aspirations of humanity; but what avails 
all this warm and effusive benevolence, if it 
}is never exerted—il it never rise ta execu- 
itis pever carry him to the accom p- 


t < i »> hens > 









The water-cure system, more than 
an) other, implies all due attention to 
the more important consideration, the 
prevention of disease, Judicious 
daily ablution, cold water the only 
drink, plain unstimulating food in prop- 
\er quantity, the giving up of all stimu- 
lants, an avoidance of overheated and 






equals. Atrue Christian is always po- 
lite. ’ 

There was a murmur among the au- 
dience, but whether of “applause or cen- 
sure the American, could not deter- 
mine, as he did not choose to betray 
any anxiety for the result by a scrutiny 


crown to. which bis. dine iples look forwara| of ‘the faces which he knew were bent 


on him 

The second now proposed his ques- 
tion. He affected to be a great poli- 
tician, mustachoed and whiskered like 
a diplomatist, which station he had been 
coveting. His voice was bland,but his 
emphasis was very significant, 

‘Should I visit the United States, 
which subject with which I am conver- 
sant would most interest your people 
and give me an opportunity of enjoying 
their conversation ?’ 


party. His| 


in the drawing-room and saloon, always | 


They proposed to vary the eter-| 


After some charads had been dispos-| 
a & rowning | 


This is i ed by se-| 
and three | 


individual, and not one of the company | 


succession. | 
a per-| 


citing admiration and begetting love in 
|our sex, and consequently those ladies 
| who are most admired, and beloved and 
| respected by the gentleman, must be 
ithe fairest. Now ‘T assert confidently 
that there is not a nation on earth where 
_| woman is so truly beloved, so tenderly 
ic herished, so respectfully treated, ag 
|in the Republic of the United States, 
|therefore the American ladies are the 
jfairest. ‘But,’and he again bowed low, 
| ‘if the ladies before whom I have now 
the honor of expressing my opinion were 
}in my country, we should think them 
Americans.’ 

The applause was enthusiastic, and 
|afterthe mirth had subsided so as to al- 
low the Judge to be heard, he directed 
ithe crown to the Yankee. 


AIR AND EXERCISE 

IN WATER CURE TREATMENT. 
It will be found by reference to 
|Priessnitz’s mode of treatment, that 
lhe insists upon pure air and exercise 


}as really essential to the restoration of 
©|health asthe use of water. At Priess- 
nitz’s establishment no heated and ill 
| ve sntilated rooms are occupied by the 





| patie nts, Priessnitz insists that all 
'who are able shall take an abundance 
lof out-door exercise regularly. There- 


| fore does he keep his patie nts out in 
the open airmuch of the time. Let 
ino dyspeptic, consumptive or gouty 
think that a few baths, a 
|few wet sheet sweatings, and wearing 
wet bandages afew days, shut up ia 
over-heated and badly ventilated rooms 
will produce a radical cure. These 
applications will give much relief, if 
continued, even under such circun- 
stances— much more than can be 
claimed for any other mode of treat 
ment. But temporary relief is one 
thing, and radical cure quite another 
thing. Pure water, pure air in doors 
and out, simple dietand much exercise, 
and their right adaption, constitute the 
thorough and radical water-cure treat- 
ment. Still, under the worst circum- 
stances, by all means use water con- 


| 


i rheumatic 


tinually, it will counteract much dis- 
/ease engendered by bad habits, and 
afford great relief. W. 


‘Priessnitz’s first endeavor is to al 
leviate pain, so that the patients may 
avail themselves of air and exercise. 
How far this object is attained may be 
judged of, from the circumstances that 
out of 500 or 600, the usual average 
number of patients under his charge, 
there are seldom a dozen of persons 
in bed at one time, If their complaint 
be fever he isso completely master of 
the case, that no one ever keeps his 
bed, and seldom his room, for more 
than two or three days, excepting in 
cases of typhus, a malady which gen- 
erally takes twelve or fourteen days to 
| eradic ate, but hardly ever longer.— 
The same remark will apply to rheu- 
matism. If the sufferer can only reach 
Graefenberg, he may be sure of im- 
mediate re lief, such as elsewhere would 
be called a cure, and which is repeat- 
ed many times a year; but the cure 
can only be regarded then as just com- 
|.nenced, it being Priessnitz’s object to 
eradicate the cause of malady from the 
system. What is understood by 2 
cure at Graefenberg,is a perfect cleans 
ing of the body of all impurities, 4 
radical cure of that which has been the 
source of disease. Cases of no very 
long standing succamb to the treater 
ment sometimes in two or three months; : 
others resist for one or two years: 





to be attacked by gout, let him: apply 
to Priessnitz, and he will be cured im- 
mediately ; but another, who: has im 
herited it from his family, and who’ lies 
been a bon vivant himself for a num- 
ber of years, cannot expect to be made 
a new man but with the exercise ° 
patience ; yet he will have this gatis- 
faction, that during the cure he wi 
find himself, in other respects, in per 












Supposing, for example, a young: man’ | 
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